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An Address to the American Clergy 


The following address to the American clergy, Catholic 
and Protestant, is signed by Arthur E. Holt and Carl R. 
Hutchinson of the social ethics department of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary; Wade C. Barclay, Gilbert S. 
Cox and Blaine E. Kirkpatrick of the Christian Social 
Action Movement, Chicago; and W. H. Stacy, field secre- 
tary of the American Country Life Association. 


“After an extended series of hearings among farmers 
in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Jowa and Wisconsin, we 
call attention to existing conditions on American farms 
inconsistent with the principles of a just and Christian 
social order as taught by both our historic faiths. 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ Yet farmers are 
today working long hours without reward for their labor. 
When the results of their labor are turned into money, 
they are not enough to pay taxes, to buy professional 
services, or to replace equipment. Farmers are deeply 
disturbed because they can no longer support the social, 
——e and religious agencies in which they 

ieve. 


“Farmers are in debt because they have tried to build 
schools, good roads, good homes, and efficient farm plants. 
The institutions of credit furnished them have encour- 
aged this debt, and now in their time of need have almost 
entirely deserted them. With a normal interest rate, now 
made more than ever burdensome by a decreased income, 
the breakdown of credit has made farmers victims of 
intolerable conditions. Instances have been found of 
farmers paying 42 per cent interest on loans. For lack 
of a small amount of additional credit, the equities which 
represent lifetimes’ savings have been ruthlessly swept 
away. Foreclosures are continually and ever more 
rapidly increasing. 


“This combination of debts, decreased income, and fore- 
closures is bringing tragedy to hundreds of thousands of 
American farmers. It is filling with discouragement 
men who are doing basic work with a moral purpose none 
can impugn. It is punishing men who took a chance to 
build America in intelligence and economic efficiency. 
They are reducing their standards of living at many 
points to a peasant level. Habits of labor and thrift are 
being rewarded with failure for which they are in no 
sense responsible. A large proportion of the generation 
who by their labors created improved rural schools, better 
churches, and hard roads, are being dispossessed of their 
homes, driven from the land to face an old age of poverty. 


“These men who are facing peasantry demand an 
American standard of living. They demand an income 
adequate to maintain it. As self-respecting business men 
they demand cost of production. As men who participate 
in a money economy, they demand honest money and a 
credit system free trom exploitation. Along with those 
organizations which represent the farmer, it is, we be- 
lieve, particularly the obligation of the clergy to give 
voice to these moral convictions and just demands of 
millions, many of whom have no voice of their own. 

“What these men feel to be an American right, we 
believe they are entitled to as a Christian right. We must 
remind ourselves that in the teaching of both Catholic and 
Protestant churches, brotherly standards of living, the 
right to a fair price, and condemnation of sinful usury, 
are enjoined. We believe that all these teachings are 
being violated in the conditions which face American 
farmers and that the clergy of America are morally 
bound to investigate present conditions and help mold 
public opinion with reference to the conditions in our 
rural social order which are inconsistent with these his- 
torical principles. 

“We believe that it is high time that the issues involved 
in discriminatory tariffs, prices below cost of production, 
and an unstable currency, should be faced not alone as 
political issues, but as moral issues involving Christian 
social justice, not less important than intemperanec, 
gambling and prostitution, concerning which the churches 
have developed an effective social conscience.” 


The Jobless Help Each Other 


During the depression various plans have been outlined 
to enable the unemployed to help support themselves by 
the use of idle productive facilities. Both in Germany 
and in the United States the value of such plans has been 
demonstrated. 


In Germany, which has about 6,000,000 unemployed, 
it is expected that about $119 per unemployed person will 
be paid, on the average, as unemployment insurance and 
relief during the present fiscal year. The total during 
the last fiscal year was $785,400,000, and during the pres- 
ent fiscal year it is expected that the amount will be about 
$714,000,000. While many unmarried persons draw less 
than $1,25 per week, the maximum for the head of a 
family with five children is $6.00 per week. 

These meager payments have furnished incentive for 
cooperative action to enable the unemployed to eke out 
an existence. Kitchens have been organized where the 
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unemployed can get a meal for as little as 2% cents. 
These meals are composed of wholesome food with meat 
daily except on Fridays. The unemployed do all the 
work in the kitchens without pay, except the kitchen 
workers who receive free meals. 

The first kitchen was established in Frankfort-on- 
Main where 17,000 persons were fed daily last winter. 
The kitchens have spread throughout the Reich and in 
Berlin there is a central association which coordinates 
and supervises the several establishments. The central 
association buys provisions and directs the squads of 
workers who collect food and money from the more pros- 
perous people in the community to cover the difference 
between the cost of meals and the prices charged. None 
of the kitchens pay rent because the premises can gen- 
erally be had for the asking. 

Work shops have been established in Berlin equipped 
with tools which enable the unemployed to make furniture 
and clothing and to repair shoes. In the suburbs of many 
German cities, homes, built by the unemployed, and gar- 
den plots enable them to house and feed themselves. 

The pioneer effort of the unemployed in the United 
States to help themselves was started in Seattle. The Un- 
employment Citizens League of Seattle is composed of 
13,000 families representing 50,000 persons. Started in 
a suburb of the city by a group of labor college students 
and teachers, the league has established itself in 22 city 
districts. Each local branch is responsible to the central 
federation of the League for the operation of its com- 
missary. Committees on relief, housing, transportation, 
fuel, gardens, investigation, child welfare, health, etc., 
take care of the needs of the members of each local 
branch and send representatives to general committees of 
the central federation which formulates policy and co- 
ordinates activities. 

Wood-cutting on land donated by timber companies 

and by the state was first undertaken. Surplus potatoes, 
fruits, and vegetables collected from farms, surplus fish 
collected from the fishing boats, and donations of all 
sorts are assembled at local commissaries and distributed 
according to need. In June, the league was handling per 
week 1200 tons of wood, 100 tons of coal, 400 tons of 
foodstuffs, and 300 tons of fruit. Local housing com- 
mittees have made minor repairs on many houses donated 
rent free to evicted families. 
' The investigation of family needs and checking in and 
out of rations is done by the unemployed themselves. 
The county commissioners and the mayor’s unemploy- 
ment commission have jointly agreed to distribute 
through the league’s commissaries food purchased with 
public funds which have approximated $150,000 per 
month. Nobody connected with the league receives any 
pay and each person is required to do a stipulated amount 
of work. All this, of course, leaves much to be desired 
from the social worker’s point of view, but it is a direct 
attack on a common problem. 

Small amounts of money have been raised by dances 
and entertainments, but the league expects to expand its 
program by establishing factories that will make com- 
modities for the use of its members. Public money will 
be demanded and wealthy individuals will be asked to 
give in order to help the unemployed become self-sup- 
porting. 

The league has played a considerable part in electing 
municipal candidates whom it has endorsed. It success- 
fully demanded that the Seattle city council raise the 
wage scale, varying from $1.50 to $3.00 per day for re- 


lief work, to $4.50 per day. Its demand for the use of 
the civic auditorium for a mass meeting and free street 
car transportation, refused last autumn, was freely 
granted after the league had shown that it was a political 
torce to be reckoned with. 

The league is extending its organization to other cities, 
and in May a convention of 400 delegates representing 
100,000 workers adopted as its state name the United 
Producers’ League of Washington. There is much talk 
of running an independent ticket in the coming state 
election, with the hope that farmers will unite with the 
unemployed in working out the problem of coordinating 
production and consumption. 

The program of the league, aside from its industrial 
self-employment features, includes adequate relief by the 
city, state and federal governments for every unemployed 
person; unemployment insurance; no evictions for in- 
ability to pay rent; no light, gas, or water shut-offs be- 
cause of inability to pay bills; lowering of legal rates of 
interest; a minimum of $4.50 per day on public work 
which shall be done by day labor without the intervention 
of contractors ; a program of city, state and national pub- 
lic works to provide needed work; a moratorium on 
taxes, mortgages and bank loans where people are un- 
able to make their payments ; free medical, dental, burial 
and hospital service for unemployed workers and needy 
farmers and their families; the five-day week and six- 
hour day in all public employment and legislation to tax 
employers a fixed amount for each hour worked by any 
employe in excess of six hours a day or 30 hours per 
week. The funds provided by this tax would be used to 
care for the unemployed. 

The intention is to spread the movement rapidly in 
other states. Reports from various places in Oregon, 
California, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania indicate that 
the economic aspect of organizing for self-help is making 
considerable appeal to the unemployed. In Chicago the 
Workers Committee on Unemployment, representing 
about 15,000 workers, is supporting the Farmer-Labor 
party. The committee demands immediate federal aid, a 
public construction program, unemployment insurance, 
and shorter hours without reduction of pay. In Pater- 
son, N. J., the Unemployed Citizens’ League, although it 
insists that the responsibility for relief rests with the city, 
state and national governments, sponsors the work of the 
Rev. Charles C. Webber who is operating a commissary 
according to the Seattle plan. In Denver, Colorado, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Allentown, Pa., and in Philadelphia, Pa., 
the unemployed have organized to help themselves and 
obtain aid from governmental agencies. 


Chilean Socialism 

The Baltimore Federationist, September 16, 1932, 
quotes from the bulletin of the Banco Central of Chile a 
statement which seeks to allay the fear that Chile is going 
to adopt Soviet practices, as follows: 

“The political events of June gave rise to various inter- 
pretations at home and abroad. In the confusion of the 
moment the idea gained ground that the revolutionary 
movement would degenerate into destructive and anarchic 
communism. After calm had been established the funda- 
mental idea of the revolution was revealed. 

“State socialism has absolutely no relation to commun- 
ism or bolshevism nor even to scientific socialism. 

“State socialism is the recognition that completely free 
capitalism has been powerless to conquer the crisis, and 
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that in order to prevent chaos, the state must take charge 
of organizing and regulating national economy in all 
departments. 

“Chaotic and disordered economy, without a plan, de- 
termined in its development only by private interests and 
exposed therefore to violent changes, must be replaced 
by an orderly, well-considered economy with a definite 
plan, which far from eliminating individual initiative sub- 
mits it to regulation with a view to conserving the inter- 
ests and welfare of the whole people. 

“In this form, state socialism, the slogan of the Chilean 
revolution, is the same thing as the capitalist plan and the 
planned economy of distinguished European economists.” 

The Federationist declares that “the intervention of 
the government of Chile in national economic planning is 
caused by the complete inability of the ‘rugged individual- 
ism’ of private industry to manage business in the public 
interest. 

“The extension of government intervention in business 
affairs in the United States has been brought about by 
the same conditions that engendered it in Chile—the ab- 
solute inability or refusal of those who own and control 
our financial, commercial, and industrial institutions to 
operate them primarily for the interests of the great 
mass of the people instead of for the unpatriotic purpose 
of piling up accumulated wealth in the hands of the few.” 


Labor Stirs 


Financial journals, publicists and government officials 
have frequently commented during the depression on the 
fact that conflict between employes and employers has 
been negligible. The acceptance of heavy wage reduc- 
tions along with partial and total unemployment has led 
many observers to believe that organized workers as well 
as unorganized have acquired the psychology of driven 
men. Comparatively little publicity has been given to the 
instances in which spokesmen for organized labor have 
protested against the burden the workers have been asked 
to bear to facilitate economic readjustment during the 
depression. 

The fact that conservative labor leaders, however, “do 
not readily indulge in big words” leads some commenta- 
tors to believe that when they speak out conditions have 
developed which require attention. A representation of 
the American Federation of Labor impressed a committee 
of the United States Senate with the fact that unless 
something was done to relieve unemployment and prevent 
starvation “the doors of revolt in this country are going 
to be thrown open.” The railroad brotherhoods warned 
President Hoover that “it is high time for our political 
doctors to stop dawdling with opiates and palliatives for 
our economic ills and root out the cause.” In connection 
with the recent demand of the railway executives for a 
further cut in railway wages the brotherhoods have taken 
the stand that it is “economically unsound and socially 
unjust” to ask industrial, agricultural and railway work- 
ers to take wage cuts “in order that labor may pay a dole 
to idle capital” for “the inevitable result . . . is to degrade 
the national standard of living and to increase the in- 
equity in the division of the national income.” Further- 
more, “wage cutting must stop” because “competition in 
wage cutting and price cutting is simply competitive sui- 
cide.” The railway clerks believe that “the most hopeful 
sign of the times” is that organized labor is beginning to 
resist wage cuts and that “a nation-wide wave of first- 
rate strikes” would be “the best stimulant to business.” 
Incidentally, the railway workers are in a better position 
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than any other group of organized workers to put this 
doctrine into effect. 

On September 17, 1932, the convention of the United 
Textile Workers, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, declared that the time had come for the estab- 
lishment of an independent political party “whose candi- 
dates cannot seek office on the tickets of the present major 
political parties.” This runs counter to the political 
policy of the A. F. of L. unions up to this time of voting 
for candidates of the major political parties who are 
friendly to organized labor. Evidently the determination 
of the union to gain support for its stand at the next 
A. F. of L. convention is reenforced by the declaration 
of William Green, president of the A. F. of L., in a 
recent address before the New Jersey Federation of 
Labor, that the constitutions of the A. F. of L. and its 
affiliated unions contain no prohibition against the for- 
mation of an independent political party of labor and that 
it will be put into effect if there is sufficient rank and 
file support. 

On the same date that the textile union took this action 
Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, former president of Cornell 
University and former Ambassador to Germany, in an 
address before the Westchester County Bar Association, 
declared that this country had grown more and more con- 
servative largely because of the two-party system which 
has not permitted the successful development of minority 
parties. To those who give credence to the declarations 
of the proponents of each of the major parties in the 
present political campaign that ruin will face the country 
if the other gains power he pointed out that “whichever 
party is elected will bring nothing very different or alarm- 
ing. Both parties are extremely conservative.” He in- 
sisted that it is because our government is the most con- 
servative in the world that the country needs a burst of 
radicalism or liberalism in order to bring progress. He 
believes that “we must have new ideas in order to pro- 
gress. Americans should not be afraid of them.” 


The Ottawa Conference 


The trade agreements reached at Ottawa between Great 
Britain and the Dominions have been published, but while 
the British concessions are known those of the Dominions 
are not. Much pertinent information therefore is with- 
held until the Parliaments shall meet some time in October. 
The Manchester Guardian comments editorially, on Au- 
gust 26, that the agreements “are not a promising prelude 
to the efforts to secure freer world trade to which the 
[British] government is committed.” 

It appears that Great Britain is suffering the common 
experience of motherhood when children come of age 
and in the urge to individual action ask little of the 
experience of parents. The Guardian's special Ottawa 
correspondent says: “The spirit of narrow self-interest 
which governed many of the deliberations has opened 
the eyes of numerous ardent imperialists such as Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Hailsham, and Mr. Baldwin, who were 
particularly disappointed at the inability of the confer- 
ence, through the last-minute opposition of the Canadian 
government, to propound a series of general resolutions 
supporting the progressive liberation of trade within the 
Commonwealth as part of a world economic policy.” 
He adds comment, however, on “the friendly and encour- 
aging way in which two other nationalistically inclined 
members of the Commonwealth—India and South Africa 
—participated in the efforts of the British delegation at 
the conference to bring the Empire closer together 
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through reciprocal preference and freer mutual trade.” 


The Spectator for August 27, says of the agreements 
themselves: “That the Dominions, particularly Canada 
and Australia, will gain substantially by the preferential 
access to the British market guaranteed them for at least 
five years is pretty certain. Whether any commensurate 
advantage will accrue to this country is much more 
doubtful.” 


Summing up the situation the Spectator remarks: “The 
broad question to be asked is whether the Ottawa agree- 
ments as a whole make for freer or more fettered trade, 
and in particular whether they will send this country into 
the coming World Economic Conference, and into nego- 
tiations with individual states, tied by commitments that 
will preclude it from entering into free trade or low 
tariff arrangements that might be practicable and desir- 
able. There is no question that we have left Ottawa so 
tied. . . . it is clear that the Canadian concessions to 
Great Britain may as easily take the form of an increase 
of duty on foreign imports (as Mr. Bennett proposed in 
London in 1930) as of a reduction in the duty on British 
imports. Till Canada’s intentions in that respect are 
known it will be impossible to determine whether the 
result of the conference has been on balance an increase 
or a reduction of tariffs.” 


Moreover, “a self-contained Commonwealth is the ideal 
of the short-sighted. If the world, including the Com- 
monwealth, is to prosper, trade must take an ever wider 
range, impeded less and less by such restrictions as pro- 
tection and preferences and prohibitions and quotas. . . . 
As result of the Ottawa conference we are not free in 
our tariff negotiations.with foreign countries, and shall 
not be for at least five years. But the restrictions imposed 
at Ottawa are limited. There is nothing, for example 
(except the most-favored-nation clause, which has noth- 
ing to do with Ottawa at all) to prevent us from offering 
a reciprocal all-round 10 per cent tariff agreement to any 
country that chooses to accept. That, or something like 
it, is the goal at which this country ought now imme- 
diately to aim.” 

H. V. Hodson, writing in the September 10 issue of 
the same ‘paper, says, following remarks which lay at 
Canada’s door a good deal of the responsibility for en- 
dangering the conference accord and for its narrow bar- 
gaining spirit: “One thing they [the countries of the 
British Commonwealth] all have learned, that a common- 
wealth such as ours cannot live by mercenary connexion 
alone. The forebodings of free traders about the rancor 
that would be engendered by attempts to found an empire 
on a commercial quid pro quo were fully vindicated. Now 
we have bound ourselves, for the space of five years, by 
written and explicit agreements having the form of treat- 
ies, to do certain things which may prove injurious to our 
commerce, or irksome in our attempts to advance the 
cause of world free trade by negotiations with foreign 
countries, and which will certainly be opposed bitterly by 
large sections of political opinion.” 


Is the Farm the Hope of the Negro? 


In an address at a conference on the economic situation 
of the Negro population held at Gay Head, Mass., Au- 
eu-t 31, 1932, Professor Gordon P. Hancock of the de- 
partment of sociology, Virginia Union University, said 
that “more and more the Negro must look to the farm.” 
Professor Hancock makes this generalization because of 


his estimate of urban employment conditions. “It looks 
as if unemployment is going to be a permanent phenome- 
non of our industrial order and that by reason of color 
prejudice the Negro must bear the burden thereof. It 
seems that such opportunities as the city affords will be 
more and more of the white man, by the white man and 
for the white man. Being largely an employe class, the 
Negro must wait for the economic leavings of the white 
man and these leavings unfortunately are becoming fewer 
and fewer. 

“The Negro’s ultimate hope then is the farm. There 
should be a government bureau to facilitate the movement 
to establish the Negroes who will be displaced in the 
cities on the farm. ... In the ultimate analysis the farm 
would be a haven.” 


The Churches Are Cutting 


Robert Cashman, business manager of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, recently sent an inquiry to 300 
churches having a total of nearly 200,000 members and 
budgets aggregating $5,000,000. The results appear in 
Church Management, Cleveland, for July. “Has your 
budget been cut?” was the first question, to which almost 
all replied, “Yes.” Budget reductions ranged from one 
per cent to 50 per cent, the average being 15. 

The second question read, “Was the pastor’s salary in- 
cluded?” Two-thirds replied “Yes,” and the other third 
“No, not yet.” 

“Who took the initiative in reducing the budget?” was 
asked, and the replies indicate that in about half the 
cases it was the pastor who took the initiative and in 
the other half the trustees, although in 5 per cent it was 
the members themselves. 

One minister says that “cutting budgets is in the air. 
... The churches have caught the fever, and rarely seem 
to show judgment in helping to solve the financial prob- 
lems which face them.” ‘ 

Mr. Cashman also asked for an expression of opinion 
as to whether budget reductions had any effect on the 
morale of salaried workers or on the efficiency of the 
church organization. The replies may be summed up by 
simply saying “Yes and No.” There are those who say 
that budget cuts have reduced efficiency, have spread a 
feeling of uncertainty and insecurity and have made for 
injustice. On the other hand some say that they are 
doing better work; that pastor and people have been 
drawn closer together, 

Mr. Cashman inquired regarding trends in benevo- 
lences. Two-thirds of the replies indicate that the trend 
has been downward, reductions ranging from 10 per cent 
to 100 per cent of benevolence budgets. A third of the 
churches are holding their own or actually increasing 
their gifts. Increases have been made possible by some 
individuals who have had a special feeling of responsi- 
bility and have given more generously in response to 
greater need. 

The opinion prevails among the ministers that the 
churches began to feel the unfavorable economic condi- 
tions a little later than did the business world. 

At the rural leadership school held at the University of 
Wisconsin in July a member of this Department’s staff 
inquired of a group of rural ministers. about 30 in num- 
ber, regarding the status of their budgets. The replies 
indicated that budgets and ministers’ salaries during the 
year 1932 would be about one-third less than they were 
in the year 1929. 
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